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withdrew to Santa Cruz, where his retreat on the capital was only
stopped by Joseph's imperative orders.
Meanwhile Wellesley and Cuesta were equally in the dark, though
their misapprehension took the form not so much of mistaking shadows
for dangers as of assuming dangers to be shadows. In the hope that
the elusive Venegas had at last drawn off part of Joseph's army, they
proposed to move forward at the beginning of August. The British
Commander, however, made two reservations : that the carts and
wagons promised him should arrive first, and that no serious attack
should develop from the north against his communications with
Portugal. Up to the middle of July he had had little fear of Soult,
whom he supposed to have been too badly mauled at Oporto for further
fighting. At Talavera, however, he learnt that the French 5th and
6th Corps under Mortier and Ney had been withdrawn from the north-
ern coastal provinces and had appeared in the valley of the upper
Douro. Yet as late as July soth he refused to believe that the three
French Marshals could together muster more than 20,000 men for a
drive on Plasencia.
But on the evening of August ist, while still waiting for trans-
port and supplies, Wellesley received alarming tidings. A strong
French force had entered Be jar, fifty miles north-east of Plasencia,
and .had driven back the Spaniards from the Pass of Banos. It then
transpired that, despite Cuesta's assurances, the force detailed to hold
the pass was less than three thousand. With Plasencia on the main
road to Portugal thus open to the enemy and several hundred British
lying wounded in the town, Wellesley had no choice but to turn back
and deal with the intruder before more serious damage was done.
After a stormy conference with Cuesta in which he refused to divide
his army, he set off at dawn on August 3rd, leaving the Spaniards to
guard his 4000 wounded at Talavera. His effectives, including the
Light Brigade, now numbered 18,000.
When that afternoon he reached Oropesa he learnt from a cap-
tured dispatch, hastily forwarded by Cuesta, that Soult was advancing
across his rear, not with 15,000 troops as he had supposed, but with
nearly 50,000. Driving south from Salamanca with three corps d'
tarmee, the Marshal had entered Plasencia on August 2nd and was now
'hastening eastwards to seize the vital Tagus crossings at Almaraz
and Arzobispo. Already he was too near the former for Wellesley to
have any hope of reaching its northern bank without fighting on the
way. Indeed, that very evening British and French cavalry patrols
were in action at Naval Moral, twenty miles west of Oropesa.
There was only one thing to do; to cross to the south bank of the
Tagus by the bridge of Arzobispo and march with all speed over the
mountains to secure the far side of the broken bridge and ford at
Almaraz while there was still time, leaving Cuesta to follow as best he
could. Already on receipt of the news the old gentleman had started
for Oropesa, a crossing at Talavera being out of the question since the
roads south of it were impassable for artillery. Early next day the
Spaniards poured into the little town to the fury of the British, who,
ignorant of the reason for their retreat, imagined that they had aban-